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Four More County Libraries 


The last issue of Minnesota Liprartés contained a descriptive account of Blue Earth, 
Waseca and Stearns county libraries which came into existence as a result of WPA county 
library demonstrations. This number, which is the third to be published on county libraries, 
takes up where the last one ended with an account of the four other county library systems 
— Martin, Kanabec, Watonwan, Lyon — which also grew out of library demonstrations in 
the WPA period. 

With the exception of Lyon county, which is organized under the contract system and 
is under the jurisdiction of a public library board, the other three are, strictly speaking, 
county libraries in an independent sense with county boards appointed by county commis- 
sioners. | 

Like the previous county numbers this one, too, should be of much interest to Minne- 
sota librarians and should prove helpful to future county boards and librarians in their efforts 
to organize and establish library systems. 


Library Buildings 


Last January the Lrsrary Division sent a communication to all public library boards 
pointing to the desirability of making surveys of their library buildings and, in the light of 
their findings, recommending to governing officials either (1) the erection of a new modern 
library building; (2) the remodeling of the present building and the addition of a new 
wing; or (3) the inclusion of space for library quarters in municipal buildings to be erected 
in the smaller towns and villages. 

To what extent are public library officials considering plans for new library buildings 
or rehabilitating old ones? Are the majority of library boards marking time over this 
urgent problem or have they faced it seriously by taking at least preliminary steps to obtain 
better housing facilities following the war. 

These questions are raised at this time because only fifteen replies have been received 
from library boards to our inquiry on whether new buildings were being planned for con- 
struction following the war or whether old buildings would be remodeled and enlarged. 
Nine of the libraries replying indicated a definite need for new buildings or improvements 
to existing structures and, of this number, only four have taken some action in the matter. 

By far the largest number of library buildings were planned many years ago and did 
not envisage the library needs of our time. Too many of them are without stack rooms, 
children’s rooms, adequate reading facilities, work rooms and proper lighting. On the 
whole, they are forbidding and outmoded edifices with drab, gloomy, and frequently repel- 
ling interiors. For the most part these older buildings should be either remodeled and 
added to, or else be abandoned. 

The time for action is now. The overwhelming majority of library boards throughout 
the state should be studying their library building situation in relation to present and future 
needs, drawing up plans, justifying these plans before local governing authorities, and 
preparing to undertake building programs just as soon as practicable after the termination 
of the war.—L. F. Z. 
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A Public Library Fora Whole County 


The case for the county library would hardly need to be argued, it would seem, before 
anyone who had once been a country dweller. It could be rested upon the single principle, 
“Equal opportunities for all.” 


A library established by the county supported by county tax and operating through 
branches and stations like a city library system may still be regarded as the true type of 
county library. The contract plan with an existing city library operates very successfully 
and is possibly the best method where a county has a well-developed city library centrally 
located within its borders. 


When a county has libraries in most of its cities and villages, it is likely to regard itself 
as doing very well in a library way. But it really very imperfectly, inefficiently and uneco- 
nomically manages the library matter. 


There are perhaps in a county ten or twenty cities and villages each with its own 
independent library organization. In each there is the annual struggle for money to pay 
the librarian, to buy the books, to provide for the upkeep of the building. If the munici- 
pality or district does not vote a tax, or if some wealthy person does not endow the library, 
someone must go around with a subscription paper, or a card party or entertainment must 
be given, the proceeds to be used for the support of the library. 


This same thing is done in each of these communities annually. In the buying of books 
there is much unnecessary duplication and waste. Fewer copies of some books could be 
made to serve the county with a county system to distribute them. Moreover, the life of 
many books could be prolonged by mending and rebinding for which the small library 
does not have the time or funds. It is seldom that the very small community can afford a 
librarian with even a minimum of training. There is no supervision except from the state. 
The state library workers cannot cover the state with frequent visits to each library. Every 
so often a prolonged visit of a library organizer is necessary to bring many of these small 
libraries up to standard in a technical way, for without training it is seldom that the local 
librarian can carry on correctly the necessary technical work. 


Under the county system, the books would be cataloged, pocketed and labeled at head- 
quarters, and the local librarian relieved of her most perplexing problems. Without train- 
ing, unless she is a very exceptional person, she cannot promote the use of the books by the 
people to a point where the library really makes a return for the expenditure, however 
small, in money and books. 


Suppose a county library system is established in the county described above. These 
ten or twenty independent libraries may, if they see the wisdom of it, become branches of 
the county system, and derive superior advantages from it. They may keep their original 
stock of books, but can draw upon the whole county library store, and from its other 
branches, the county library furnishing the transportation. The local librarians would 
remain in charge of their own libraries but have frequent supervision of a skilled county 
librarian and her advice as to methods of increasing the usefulness of the library. 


Whereas before if a small library wanted a copy of Page’s Life and Letters but could 
not afford such a large expenditure for a single book from its limited funds, it can now 
borrow it from the county collection. One small library may have an endowment for art 
books, and have therefore a fine collection, more than one community can use at one time. 
Another community may have a club studying interior decoration but may not be able to 
supply it with all the books needed, even with the help of a state traveling library collec- 
tion.—Edna G. Moore in New York Libraries, v. 10. Reprinted in condensed form. 
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Why Haue a County Library? 


A long time ago, in the days of mud roads and of the horse and buggy, our commu- 
nities were more isolated than they are now. But improved highways and the automobile, 
the telephone and the radio, the rural delivery of mail and the daily newspaper have made 
our communities larger. We have farm and home bureau agents now who cover the entire 
county. How difficult would be the work of the 4-H club agent or the county nurse, 
or the county agent for dependent children, if there were no automobiles. Our little neigh- 
borhoods of home-spun days have become greatly enlarged. Practically all of our social 
welfare workers now cover the entire county. The county library is an attempt to change 
the old type library of home-spun days into a modern library system covering the larger 
unit, the county. 

Nearly all of our public welfare institutions were started as private agencies. Some 
splendid public-spirited citizen saw a need and met it. But as these institutions have proved 
their worth, they have been taken over by the city or by the county. The private schools 
have largely been superseded by public high schools. Hospitals that were at one time only 
institutions of private charity are now generally supported by city or county taxes. 





The county library is a part of this general movement from private charity to public 
support. The county board of supervisors pays the salary of the county librarian in the 
same way that it pays the salary of the county nurse, the county superintendent of the poor, 
the county home demonstration agent. The county library movement is simply keeping 
library administration abreast with other agencies. 


Without endowment few small villages can afford an efficient library. Even though 
some public-spirited citizen donates a building to the cause, often it cannot be properly 
supported by a small community. Many such libraries in order to keep going employ as 
librarian some well-meaning but untrained woman. The library is necessarily open only 
occasionally. The books soon get old and worn. The enthusiasm for reading seems to 
die out with these small antiquated libraries. Our loyalty to them continues, however, and 
we do not know how to give them up. 


An express car sent from Los Angeles to New York loaded with fruit is quickly 
reloaded and sent back. First it may stop at Schenectady, then Syracuse, or at Buffalo, and 
then go on west. It is not efficient railroad administration to allow cars to lie on sidings 
for intervals of a year or more. This car, because it is handled cooperatively by the various 
railways, keeps rolling. 

A book, however fine, in a small library is kept on the siding much of the time. If a 
number of these small libraries were working together, as the railroads do, this one book 
would be kept in circulation over the entire county all of the time. 


If the small libraries cooperated through this county plan, they would give not only 
wider circulation to the books on hand, but they would find the plan economical in buying 
new books or in paying for library service. A county librarian with a book truck might 
lend a hundred books in a half day, while she might put into circulation scarcely a half 
dozen books, during the same period, if she were sitting in a small library in a little village. 


The county library plan allows all book borrowers in a county to have the expert help 
of a trained librarian, whose services would be impossible to get except by this cooperative 
plan. 

The county library plan, then, is better because it is large enough to be efficient, large 
enough to have a well-selected stock of interesting books, large enough to employ a trained 
librarian, large enough to operate a book truck, the total cost of which is paid by everybody 
in the county—Ralph A. Felton and Marjorie Beal. “The Library of the Open Road” in 
Cornell Extension Bulletin No. 188. 





The Martin County Library 


Emity Mayne, County Librarian 


Miss Mayne went to Fairmont in April, 1943, to establish the Martin County Library. 
In a short period of time she has organized and developed an outstanding library system. 
For a number of years previously she was school librarian and teacher in Osceola, Iowa. 
She is a graduate of the University of Minnesota Library School and has an M.A. degree 


from the University of Iowa. 


The first impetus toward organizing the 
Martin County Library came as a result of 
efforts carried on in the county by super- 
visors of the State-wide Library Project dur- 
ing the latter part of 1939. Much hard work 
was done by Miss Margaret Ludenia, Martin 
County supervisor, the value of whose en- 
deavors is becoming more and more appar- 
ent. 

Mrs. H. W. Brodt of Fairmont, county 
chairman of the Home and Community 
leaders of the Farm Bureau, had been greatly 
interested in obtaining books for rural citi- 
zens, but the group, at a county-wide meet- 
ing of township chairmen in December, felt 
that the expense of having a W.P.A. library 
project would be more of a burden to tax- 
payers than they would care to assume. 

Miss Ludenia then began approaching 
clubs and organized groups at Triumph, 
Truman, and other county villages in search 
of sponsors for the project, culminating in a 
county-wide meeting in January, 1941, at 
the Martin County courthouse. A County 
Library Association was organized to spon- 
sor a county library demonstration. Mrs. 
Roy McClement of Triumph was made 
president, Mrs. Cole of Truman, vice presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Cave of Truman, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Finding a place for a central station was 
difficult as the Fairmont Library Board had 
stated as early as 1939 that there was not 
adequate room in its building. However, a 
place was generously donated by the Mills 
Insurance Agency, the central library was 
opened, and four W.P.A. stations began dis- 
tributing books at Truman, Monterey, Tri- 
umph, and Granada, first visible results of 
the work of interested men and women 
throughout the county. 

In June, 1941, Mrs. McClement and Miss 
Ludenia indefatigably spent two weeks visit- 





ing the remaining towns to find sponsors, 
with disappointing results. Mrs. J. J. Night- 
ingale suggested that the Federated Wo- 
men’s clubs of the county sponsor a book 
drive in the fall. With the co-operation of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Boy Scouts, the drive was very successful. 

In March, 1942, petitions were circulated 
by the energetic members of the Library 
Association, by leaders of clubs and organ- 
ized groups over the county, to secure tax- 
payers’ signatures. These were presented to 
the County Commissioners at their April 
meeting. 

During the period of the W.P.A. project, 
county newspapers had helped greatly, espe- 
cially Editor Hart of the Tri-Mont Progress, 
Miss Mary Nelson of the Fairmont Sentinel, 
and Editor Almen of the Truman Tribune. 
Columnists Mrs. Elsye Drewes and Mrs. 
Eisele aided as election drew near, while 
Editors Hart and Almen continued their 
helpful articles. Opponents also used news- 
paper publicity. 

Every effort was made to get voters to the 
polls in November, 1942. Mrs. McClement 
and her fellow members typed letters which 
were circulated among every club in the 
county. A letter was sent out from Mr. 
White of the Minnesota Farm Bureau. A 
broadcast was issued on the “Talk of the 
Town” radio hour. Even Cedric Adams’ 
column in the Minneapolis Star-Journal 
mentioned the coming election. 

At the polls, November 6, 1942, the library 
issue authorizing the County Commissioners 
to levy a one-mill tax was decided in the 
affirmative by Martin County voters. Village 
and township citizens voted 1,189 Yes to 
1,117 No. When votes of Fairmont citizens 
were added, votes of people who already had 
a library, many of whom, as rural property 
owners, would have to help pay for the new 
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organization, the result showed a more com- 
fortable margin for the library, 1,864 For, 
1,559 Against. Of the ten villages, seven 
had indicated desire for the library, three 
had voted against the measure. 

Three years of hard work and courageous 
renewed vigor after disappointments had 
brought victory to the group of young 
people, many of them ex-teachers, who 
wanted library advantages for their own and 
other children, and for the adults of their 
county. 

The central collection had been moved to 
Sherburn where a location had been found 
in the community building with Miss Olive 
Steele in charge. Following the closing of 
the W.P.A. project, the Triumph Village 
Council had appropriated funds for continu- 
ing use of the library under the capable care 
of Miss Gladys L. Swanson. These two 
libraries were the only ones functioning 
continuously until the organization of the 
county library in June, 1943. 

Following the vote, contracting with the 
Fairmont Library Board to give county serv- 
ice was again discussed. In 1942 a motion 
had been passed by that Board endorsing 
the establishment of a county library system 
providing the matter of a suitable place for 
housing could be arranged. After the No- 
vember election, the State Director of Libra- 
ries met with the Fairmont Board to press 
the acceptance of the contract. The idea of 
repeating the early struggles of their own 
organization seemed disconcerting to the 
members of the Fairmont Board, some of 
whom have given as many as twenty years 
of service to their public library. With the 
world involved in turmoil, cautious minds 
felt that they should not undertake this new 
activity. 

Commissioners and the County Library 
Association were eager to contract with the 
Fairmont Public Library to administer the 
county library, but since the Fairmont Board 
did not wish a contract, the County Com- 
missioners appointed a County Library 
Board of five members. This group admin- 
isters the county library and gives service to 
all residents of Martin County except those 
living in the city of Fairmont. 

The County Commissioners published 
their appointments on February 6, 1943. 


They were: C. E. Landin, chairman; Louis 
Vogel, Neal Bode, Arthur J. Peterson, secre- 
tary, and Charles Morgan. Two farm own- 
ers, two bankers, an elevator owner — all 
were mature men, property owners who had 
successfully managed their own resources. 
Each was interested in the efficient manage- 
ment of any organization with which he had 
a connection. Each part of the county was 
represented in the appointments. (One of 
the great advantages of the separate County 
Library Board in Martin County has been 
the constant and definite interest in the 
needs of the village stations and in the 
understanding of rural patrons. This advan- 
tage, however, might easily develop into a 
detriment with the appointment of the 
wrong type of Board member.) 


The assistance of Mr. Landin, whose 
banking office was in Fairmont, was vital 
to the librarian during the first months of 
her work. His death in August was unfor- 
tunate for the library. A busy man, he was 
never too occupied to advise and suggest, 
while his name added prestige. 

The County Commissioners again used 
care in choosing the new Board member, 
Harry P. Bradt, a Sherburn garage owner, 
who has a wide knowledge of and interest 
in books and reading. After the reorgani- 
zation, Mr. Charles Morgan became the 
capable chairman of the group. 

Board meetings are held the last Friday 
in the month at the Fairmont headquarters. 
The members receive no remuneration, nor 
do they have extra gas rations, though they 
live at varying distances, Mr. Peterson of 
Triumph driving 24 miles each way. Wish- 
ing to have first-hand knowledge concerning 
each station, the Board is for a time meeting 
at a different town each month. Members 
ride together and visit smaller stations on 
their way. 

The Board has open-mindedly given the 
county librarian a free hand to set up and 
operate the system. She has felt that she can 
do better work with the advice of the Board 
especially on financial matters. She is in- 
cluded at all meetings of the Board, and all 
bills are presented through her. 

The writer, who was appointed county 
librarian, arrived in Fairmont, April 26, 
1943. The Board members, after a discour- 
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aging search, had secured a store building 
on a much-used street of the business dis- 
trict, one-half block from the public library. 
The first floor space, 16x20 feet, is very 
inadequate but, with the basement double 
that size, it was felt that the library could 
locate there for at least a short time. A two- 
year lease was signed. An asphalt type floor- 
ing was laid, the basement painted, a table 
and chairs borrowed and the librarian moved 
in. From the first weeks, the advantages of 
the location as a publicizing agent for the 
new enterprise became apparent. Farm fami- 
lies immediately began to come in to ask 
about books and to inquire when service 
would be available in their own commu- 
nities. 

Six months had elapsed between the vote 
for the library and the arrival of a librarian, 
and because funds had been on hand since 
March 1, people were beginning to wonder 
whether library service was ever actually to 
be given. Both the Board and librarian felt 
that stations should be opened as rapidly as 
possible, evenly scattered over the county. 
The villages which had sponsored W.P.A. 
demonstration libraries seemed logical sites 
for the first libraries since public sentiment 
and previous experience could aid in rapid 
organization. 


The librarian, with the approval of the 
Board, had, before her coming to the county, 
ordered 300 Children’s Catalog titles and as 
many adult books issued since 1942, for no 
W.P.A. books had been sent to the county 
published after that date. These were deliv- 
ered May 1. In spite of war conditions, the 
library was never, from the beginning, with- 
out a supply of books awaiting processing. 

The Board had decided that villages desir- 
ing stations should furnish quarters, heat 
and light. Costs of books and attendant 
service were to be paid from county funds. 
Station attendants were to be paid a uniform 
sum, $.30 per hour, the number of hours to 
depend on the population of the village, 
ranging from nine to eighteen. Though 
higher than in other county systems, war- 
time conditions made this seem necessary 
since the Fairmont Canning Factory and 
Railway Motors industries employ many 
county women. 


For publicity value, and in a spirit of fair- 
ness, all five stations opened the first week 
in June barely a month after the librarian’s 
arrival, with approximately 100 new books 
at each station. Truman was again the first, 
opening on Tuesday, followed by initial 
service at Sherburn, Triumph, Monterey, 
and ending at Granada. Books for all the 
stations were packed at night and trans- 
ported by the librarian who by Saturday 
night wondered whether her idea of open- 
ing all five the same week had been a wise 
one. 

For the most part, village councils were 
very co-operative, even re-partitioning and 
re-arranging village halls. Organizations 
which had sponsored the W.P.A. demon- 
strations were contacted and asked to help 
in the opening of the county stations. The 
Legion Auxiliary at Truman and Women’s 
Clubs at Monterey aided in these towns. 
Everywhere the librarian found individuals 
eager to help in the new enterprise. 


If there were opposition to the county 
library movement in Martin County, it was 
not in evidence. Everywhere the librarian 
found enthusiasm and desire for book serv- 
ice. Circulation grew rapidly, largely through 
efforts of capable attendants. 

All W.P.A. assistants were offered work 
at the new rate. Two accepted and have 
proved very satisfactory, excelling in under- 
standing the problems of the county libra- 
rian, and in careful making of weekly and 
monthly reports. All the new attendants are 
housewives, four former teachers, one with 
college credits in library science. Only one 
assistant has had no high school training. 

For a week in May, the prospective libra- 
rians were called to the headquarters at Fair- 
mont where they were given training and 
library “philosophy” while cleaning, sorting 
and repairing gifts, W.P.A. sponsorship 
donations, and discarded books left with the 
county when the original project disbanded. 
After-the-war plans include regular meet- 
ings of the station librarians. 

During July, two new stations were 
opened: one at Ceylon where the Council, 
Booster Club, and Study Club helped lay 
the ground work, the other at Northrop, the 
outcome of a meeting with the Village 
Council. By August 15, books were avail- 
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able at East Chain, Dunnell, and Welcome. 
Additional stations could not be opened for 
lack of books. 

The ten stations are now open a total of 
137 hours per week. Time varies from 21 
hours in a town of 984 to seven in a cross- 
road settlement. Seven stations are located 
in community buildings or village halls, two 
in homes, one in a home telephone exchange. 
In the three latter instances rent is figured 
indirectly as added hours. In no case does 
the Board pay rent as such. Experience has 
already shown that population is not the 
only factor in circulation, and that it is easier 
to raise than to lower the number of hours 
of opening, though both have been done in 
Martin County. 


A permanent fully-trained assistant libra- 
rian, Miss Marcella Blatzheim, was secured 
August 1, after great difficulty. The libra- 
rian chooses and orders all books, supervises 
and distributes collections to the stations, 
fills requests, handles the financial records 
of the library, arranges publicity. The assist- 
ant librarian is in charge of the headquarters 
in the absence of the county librarian in the 
field, catalogs and accessions all books, has 
full charge of circulation at headquarters. 
As the library grew, more and more need 
was felt for a third regular employee, cul- 
minating in the hiring of a half-time college 
trained clerical assistant, Mrs. Amy Man- 
gold, who will also have charge of work 
with the school collection. The county libra- 
rian delivers all books in her car for which 
she is paid five cents per mile. Post-war 
plans include purchase of a truck, for a 
passenger car has already proved an inefh- 
cient method. 

The smallest station has a collection aver- 
aging 180 books circulating 1,389 volumes 
last year, the largest, 700 books, with a turn- 
over of 13,033; while the circulation of the 
system for the first fiscal year totaled 70,211 
volumes. An effort is made to maintain a 
well-rounded general collection at each sta- 
tion, though requests and patron use quickly 
showed that each station has its own reader 
preferences. Rural readers have access to 
book reviews and often requests come in 
before books are published. The Wilson 
“Readers’ Choice of Best Books” is provided 
each station. On July 1, 1944, the collection 


contained 1,834 adult fiction, 1,649 adult 
non-fiction, and 3,073 juvenile books. No 
effort has been made to catalog or count 
gifts and other books left in the county 
before April, 1943. Since the county collec- 
tion is now more nearly adequate, these are 
being collected, sorted, and the few in good 
physical condition accessioned. 

Loans are made for a period of two weeks, 
and may be renewed. At first, best sellers 
were 7-day books, but this practice was soon 
abandoned. Patrons may return or secure 
books at any station in the county on one 
borrower’s card. 

At this time the station collections need 
constant enlargement to accommodate the 
county’s borrowers, so no effort has been 
made to build up the headquarters collec- 
tion. This results in slower filling of re- 
quests. An up-to-date headquarters refer- 
ence collection is already much used locally. 
Out-of-county patrons pay $1 yearly, except 
residents of Watonwan County who receive 
free service in exchange for that county’s 
service at Ormsby, a village located in both 
counties. 

A full one-mill tax was voted in Martin 
County, resulting in total payments of 
$12,972.50 in 1943. The sum anticipated in 
1944 is $13,377.98. Since salaries did not 
begin until May, greater funds were avail- 
able for books the first year in spite of expen- 
ditures for equipment totaling $1,242.23. 
During the first fiscal year 37.194 was spent 
for salaries, 50.5°%, for books, and 12.4% 
for other expenses. A budget set up for the 
second year's funds is divided as follows: 
Salaries 44°%, books 31°, operating ex- 
penses, 7 ae equipment 16%, special 
projects 9°% 

The five county weekly newspapers and 
the Fairmont Daily Sentinel have co-oper- 
ated in publishing articles sent in from head- 
quarters and by station attendants. The 
county librarian has made many talks at 
Sunday School conventions, P.T.A. and 
Farm Bureau meetings, and before service 
clubs. Since the libraries opened during the 
farmers’ busiest season, the county fair 
offered a splendid chance to meet prospec- 
tive patrons. A well-situated booth had as 
its theme “Harvest This New County Crop 
Now.” Examples of the 1943 corn crop 
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enticed men who told the librarian book 
jacket ears growing on cornstalks in the 
background were not put on in Nature’s 
manner. The librarian felt that the library 
had a place in community service when she 
assisted in Boy Scout Week, and in gather- 
ing funds for the Red Cross. Book reviews 
have been given before various organiza- 
tions, but book lists have been very few in 
number these first months. 


Many problems remain unsettled. Loom- 
ing largest among them is the librarian’s 
division of time. She must spend more hours 
in the field if station problems are to be 
understood, if difficulties are to be foreseen 
and met. A more efficient request service 
must be set up if patrons’ needs and desires 
are to be satisfied. At present, the librarian 
is able to visit each station for an exchange 
of 125-200 books each month. This proves 
very inadequate. Mail service is used but 
weekly visits, picking up and delivering 
requests, advising attendants, getting ac- 
quainted in the community — all are neces- 
sary. 

At least three additional stations should 
be established. The librarian’s aim is to 
have a distributing point within five miles 
of every farm. In two townships, libraries 
are ten to twelve miles distant. An effort 
will be made to obtain volunteer attendants 
for these small collections. 


Scattering and duplication of service ex- 
ists in Triumph and Monterey, villages of 
480 and 311 population respectively whose 
boundaries touch. Two stations, both suc- 
cessors to W.P.A. demonstration deposits, 
were established with one librarian in charge 
of both. Patrons may secure books at either 
station, entailing extra record keeping. Solv- 
ing of the problem would result in a saving 
of county funds, one larger book collection, 
and much less work for the station attendant 
and headquarters staff. 

County Superintendent of Schools John 
C. McKee, with the help and supervision 
of Miss Harriet Wood, formerly Supervisor 
of School Libraries of the State Education 
Department, organized the Martin County 
Rural School Library in 1935. The effort 
and foresight of the founder resulted in 
every rural school joining the plan, a total 
of ninety contracting with the Fairmont 





Public Library. First fees were fifty cents 
per pupil enrolled. Later a service charge 
of two dollars per school was added. Last 
year, in conformance with the requirement 
of the 1942 Manual for Ungraded Elemen- 
tary Schools, the rate was changed to one 
dollar per pupil in average daily attendance 
with the service fee dropped. (This plan 
will be followed in the future.) 

Both the County Superintendent of 
Schools and the Public Library Board sig- 
nified their willingness to turn the selection, 
housing, and financial management of the 
Rural School Library over to the Martin 
County Library. Arrangements were com- 
pleted in July, 1944. Rural teachers aided 
the county librarian in weeding, mending, 
and packing the collection, which was moved 
to the basement of the Fairmont headquar- 
ters. Plans for co-ordination of library facili- 
ties for the county’s 17,668 rural citizens will 
be accomplished with the signing of con- 
tracts with directors of the schools, a process 
now in progress. 

Problems there may be, but these are more 
than compensated by the pleasure that 
comes to a librarian in contributing toward 
bringing books to people who energetically 
worked for these benefits, and having 
obtained them, enthusiastically use library 
facilities. 

Factuat Data As OF JUNE 30, 1944 

Volumes in library — 6,556. 

Total rural population served — 17,668. 

Registered borrowers — 2,975. 

Expenditures — Books and periodicals, 
$8,107; Salaries, $5,959; Other expenses, 
$1,954; Total, $16,020. 

e Income — $13,000 (approximately). 


e Stations e Circulation 





Ceylon 6,122 
Dunnell 4,387 
East Chain 1,389 
Granada 4,948 
Monterey 2,865 
Northrop _ 1,511 
Sherburn 10,191 
Triumph 8,618 
Truman 13,033 
Welcome ee 
Fairmont (Headquarters)... 8,511 

Total Circulation ............. 70,211 























The Kanabec County Library 


Letra Hatt and Grapys Funk 


Miss Hall began working on the Kanabec County library project in April, 1940, and 
was county librarian from June, 1941, to January, 1943. She is a graduate of the St. Cloud 
Teachers College and had previous experience as a teacher in both the public and rural 
schools. Miss Hall is now on the staff of the Library Division. Mrs. Funk succeeded Miss 
Hall and was county librarian from January, 1943, to March, 1944. She is a graduate of 
the Winona State Teachers College and, like Miss Hall, has been a teacher in various public 


schools. 


A public library in Mora had been merely 
wishful thinking before 1941. About eight 
years ago the Mora Woman’s Club estab- 
lished a memorial shelf for deceased mem- 
bers in the school library. Each year the 
club purchased a number of good contem- 
porary books which were placed on the shelf. 
The school board cooperated with the club 
and opened the school library to the public. 


In April, 1940, the president of the Pine 
City Library Board and the librarian sug- 
gested to several Mora women that they 
organize a public library. They gave help- 
ful suggestions and proposed various indi- 
viduals who might be contacted in estab- 
lishing a library. The Mora Book Review 
Club, a W.P.A. adult education class, will- 
ingly agreed to sponsor the project. 

On February 24, 1941, a county-wide 
meeting was called. Miss Lucille Gottry,* 
W.P.A. supervisor of the Stearns County 
Library demonstration, was asked to attend 
and to explain the advantages of a county 
library. A Mora library was at first sug- 
gested but representatives from two rural 
women’s organizations objected and Miss 
Gottry then presented a plan for county 
cooperation. It was enthusiastically received 
and a further meeting was planned to form 
a county library association. 

The next meeting was held on March 31 
with Miss Gottry again in attendance. Cards 
had been sent to every important county 
organization requesting that a representa- 
tive from each be present at the meeting. 
Present this time were members from the 
veterans’ organizations, women’s clubs, 
Mora business men, firemen, a rural parent- 
teachers’ association, ladies’ aids, county 
welfare board, the rural schools and Mora 


*Now Librarian, Rochester Public Library. 


public schools. Members from the various 
county organizations were chosen to repre- 
sent their groups in a county library asso- 
ciation. For instance, a member of a wo- 
> > 
man’s club represented all the women’s clubs 
in the county and served as the liaison 
between them and the library association. 


The members appointed met on April 7 
to form the Kanabec County Library Asso- 
ciation and to elect officers. They were busy 
the next three months framing the by-laws 
and meeting with the firemen and the vil- 
lage council. Those meetings were impor- 
tant as a new firehall was to be built that 
summer and space for the library was des- 
perately needed. The association succeeded 
in obtaining the promise of a small room 
in the basement for its quarters. A request 
was sent to the District W.P.A. office for a 
librarian, which was granted. 

The latter part of June the librarian began 
work downtown in a little room barren of 
furniture. The assets consisted of five small 
boxes of nondescript gift books plus the 
twenty-two contemporary books purchased 
during the two preceding years by the Book 
Review Club. Before she could begin work 
the librarian was forced to beg furniture, 
which consisted of a table, chair, book- 
shelves, and the loan of a typewriter. 

During the summer months, following 
much publicity, the librarian personally con- 
ducted two book drives at which time every 
house in Mora was visited. The library 
association. contacted every organization in 
the county. Over eight hundred books were 
collected, of which approximately 42°/ were 
considered acceptable for library use. The 
Liprary Drviston considered this an un- 
usually large percentage of usable gift books. 
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Had the writer, an untrained librarian, 
known the many obstacles facing her, she 
would, no doubt, never have had the cour- 
age to face the task. Librarians in the two 
neighboring villages of Hinckley and Pine 
City had encouraged and assured her that 
the Liprary Division and the W.P.A. would 
send supervisors to assist in the preliminary 
work of organizing. It was with dismay 
that she found the W.P.A. was to be with- 
out librarian supervision in that district. The 
director of the Lrsrary Division did not 
approve of a county library in Kanabec 
County. He pointed out that the size of the 
county, one of the smallest in the state, 
would not be able to support one. Instead 
he urged a regional library for Kanabec and 
some of its neighboring counties. But that 
was too huge an undertaking for the library 
association. Library service was needed 
immediately and not at some vague future 
date. The Lisrary Diviston, however, sent 
several hundred books on an indefinite loan 
basis and some traveling libraries. These 
books were shelved before the opening date. 

On Saturday, November 15, 1941, the 
Kanabec County Library had its formal 
opening in the basement of the firehall, 
which, incidentally, was very new and 
damp. Coffee and doughnuts were served 
to raise funds to purchase new books. About 
one hundred guests registered. 

The circulation of books was good from 
the beginning for a community not public- 
library conscious. Two weeks after the open- 
ing there were one hundred registered bor- 
rowers and a bookstock of 740 books. Of 
those books 480 were loaned permanently 
by the Lisrary Drviston. 

It was encouraging to observe people from 
every section of the county registering as bor- 
rowers. The farmers were the most constant 
visitors that winter. Convalescent families 
found that books helped their sick to pass 
away long tedious hours. One man came 
weekly to borrow an armful of books for his 
wife who had much idle time due to ill health 
and deafness. He claimed that it saved her 
from a probable serious mental condition. 

The juvenile selection of books was small 
but good, thanks to the Lrsrary Division, 
which had sent over two hundred books as 
a permanent loan as well as several boxes 





of traveling libraries. A few rural teachers 
found it helpful from the beginning and bor- 
rowed books regularly to take to their pupils. 

It was the aim of the librarian to interest 
the rural schools in pooling their book funds 
for the purpose of building a well-selected 
rural school book collection administered by 
the public library. When the county library 
becomes stronger and receives adequate 
financial support it will then become pos- 
sible to enter into contracts with rural 
schools for book service. 

At the March meeting Miss Gottry had 
suggested that all organizations in the county 
be contacted and urged to give financial aid 
to the library. The granges, veterans and 
auxiliaries, women’s clubs and the Mora 
business men had been generous. By Sep- 
tember, 1942, over $100 had been contrib- 
uted by them and other organizations. Indi- 
vidual gifts of money came in regularly. 
One lady contributed roc for each book she 
borrowed which she specified should be used 
to buy children’s books. Previous to the 
time county funds became available the li- 
brary was supported by those contributions 
with the exception of the librarian’s salary. 
In addition the village furnished heat, light, 
space, shelving. The furniture was donated 
by various interested individuals in Mora. 

The spring and early summer of 1942 
proved to be very busy for the association. 
In May the county commissioners were in- 
vited to visit the library. They were told 
how the village council was assisting the 
library and about the laws for establishing 
and maintaining a county library. The com- 
missioners responded by inviting the associa- 
tion to appear before them at their June 
meeting. 

On June 16, the acting president and the 
librarian appeared before the commissioners 
to ask for an apportionment for a county 
library. The matter was referred to the 
County Attorney for legal opinion. Since 
the law specifically provides for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a county li- 
brary by means of a tax levy, the commis- 
sioners denied the request on the grounds 
that an apportionment would be illegal. 

Suggestions had been offered by the 
Lisrary Division on the best methods of 
approaching the commissioners but were not 
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heeded by the county association at that 
time. Three members of the association then 
went before the commissioners on July 13 
and asked that a quarter-mill tax levy be 
made. The vote was 3 to 2 against the levy. 
This time, rather late, the association heeded 
the suggestions given by Mr. Zimmerman. 
Four days later they appeared before the 
county board with about twenty freeholders 
from the district of one commissioner who 
was against the library. They asked the 
county board to reconsider its vote of July 13 
and levy a quarter-mill tax for the library. 
A new vote was taken which showed a ma- 
jority in favor of making a tax levy the pro- 
ceeds of which would not become available 
until March, 1943. 

During the month of October the library 
was closed and the room was enlarged to 
twice its former size. A floor was laid and 
a stockroom and hallway added. The ceil- 
ing was plastered and the walls covered with 
cellutex. Altogether it made an attractive 
and rather comfortable room. In November, 
1942, a formal reopening and first anniver- 
sary celebration was held in the renovated 
library quarters. 

By the end of 1942, after twelve and one- 
half months of service the records showed 
that 6,252 books, magazines, and pamphlets 
had circulated. Over 700 fine gift books 
had been donated and purchased. The 
Lisrary Division had loaned permanently 
1,278 books and had agreed to send more for 
use in the stations which were to be estab- 


lished after the holidays. 


By December three of the members of the 
county library board had been appointed. 
Mr. Zimmerman was present at their first 
meeting to instruct them on the duties of 
library trustees and on methods of establish- 
ing and operating stations. Then liquida- 
tion of W.P.A. began and the librarian’s 
services were withdrawn. It was the first 
task of Mrs. Funk, the next librarian, to set 
up the library stations. 

During the year 1943 six book stations 
were established. Three of these are located 
in country stores where the proprietors act 
as attendants. The other three are in the 


homes of the attendants in remote communi- 


ties where there is no public gathering place. 
None of the attendants receive rental or pay- 
ment for their services. They keep records 
of the circulation and collect fines. The aver- 
age number of books in each collection is 
thirty-five. 

The greatest difficulty encountered in or- 
ganizing stations was in securing a person 
who was willing to assume the responsibility 
of transporting the books to the stations. It 
was finally decided that the station attend- 
ant was to be responsible for the exchanging 
of books, except in one case, and the county 
commissioner from that district volunteered 
to assume the responsibility. 

The Kanabec County rural teachers at the 
fall institute in 1943 voted to contribute 
$50.00 for the purchase of children’s books 
for the county library. Many of the teach- 
ers were enthusiastic over the possibility of 
the service and advantages of building a book 
collection from the pooled contributions of 
rural school funds for the exclusive use of 
country school children. Rural school con- 
tracts would be difficult to make under pres- 
ent conditions. The present tax, and even 
the 1945 tax of half-mill is inadequate not 
only for bringing together a satisfactory book 
collection but also for employing a librarian 
with proper training, or experience in teach- 
ing and working with children. 


The village council of Mora has been and 
still is generous and cooperative in its sup- 
port of the library. In 1941 the amount ex- 
pended for the original library room was 
$234. The cost of enlarging the library 
quarters, shelving, furniture, and rubber 
matting for the floor was $466.72. Estimat- 
ing the heat, light and space at $300 per year 
a total of $1,001.57 was spent by the village 
to January 1, 1943. In comparison only $407 
was raised by the quarter-mill tax levy in the 
county in 1943. 

Mora (population 1,494) is the logical 
location for a county library. It is in the 
center of the county (population 9,651), is 
the county seat, and the heart of a large 
trading area which extends into the sur- 
rounding counties. However, even with a 
full mill tax only $1,980 could be raised. The 
only solution to the problem is a regional 
library which would include Pine and Mille 
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Lacs, or Pine and Isanti and Kanabec coun- 
ties. 

Without the help of the director, Lee F. 
Zimmerman, and the librarian of the 
Lisrary Division, Miss Eleanor Davis,* 
The Kanabec County library would not 
have attained the success it did. Other com- 
munities interested in obtaining a county 
library system on a voluntary self-help basis 
should follow the example of Kanabec 
County librarians and seek the advice, guid- 
ance and assistance of the Lisrary Division 
which was created to aid in the establish- 
ment of public libraries. 


*Now Extension Librarian, Wisconsin Library Commission. 





Boohs Ane Basic Tools 


“. .. Public officials from chief executive on through all department heads 


A great deal of credit goes to the former 
members of the Library Association, the 
present library board and many of the 
citizens of Mora who have given much of 
their time in the support of the library. 
However, continued support might be ob- 
tained by retaining the Kanabec County 
Library Association. Such an organization 
should have an unlimited membership from 
all parts of the county for the purpose of 
creating closer contacts between the county 
commissioners, the library board and the 
citizens of the county, and for obtaining the 
one mill tax levy as soon as possible. 














and community officials must come to a realization of the value of libraries to 
the education of its citizens, not merely in the formal scheme of juvenile or 
text-book education but in the informal and continuous and ever-broadening 
scheme of adult education which continues with each of us until we are dead. 
In general, public officials seem to make no effort to safeguard and develop the 
basic tools for education. Books are basic tools. In addition they must come 
to a realization that it costs money to operate a library. An automobile with- 
out gasoline is something to look at and that’s all. We know that only too 
well these days. A library without sufficient funds to operate is just as badly 


handicapped and of no use to anyone. 


We need to make university presidents and other educators conscious of 
the importance of the library to their own programs. Here in America we 
credit all of our success as a nation, a state or an individual to our education, 
and yet, educators, themselves, show little concern with the development and 


use of libraries in their own institutions. 


We need to provide a continuous program of publicity aimed to acquaint 
the ordinary average human being with the service he can get from his public 
library. People just do not know of the help they can obtain. Libraries are 
the most logical public service in any community to provide adult education 


and information.”—Walter Brahm, Ohio State Librarian. 




















The Watonwan County Library 


The County Library Board 


The Library committee of the Watonwan 
County Home and Community Chairmen 
started planning for county-wide library 
service in 1940. To raise money that would 
be needed, a food stand was sponsored at 
the District R.E.A. Exhibition that fall; 
$86.00 formed the nucleus of the fund. The 
next thing was to find a plan which would 
give adequate library service to the residents 
of the county who were without direct access 
to good books. 

The Lrsrary Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education was sponsoring the 
W.P.A. Library Project in Minnesota. Mrs. 
E. C. Meier and Mrs. August Peterson, But- 
terfield, invited Miss Margaret Ludenia, 
Library Supervisor, to outline the Library 
Project to the members of the Watonwan 
County Home and Community Chairmen. 
The group went on record as favoring the 
project. In October, 1940, Mrs. Meier spoke 
briefly to the County Rural School Board 
members, telling them what a county library 
would mean to the boys and girls and the 
teachers in the county. 

Quoting from the January 6, 1941, issue 
of the Watonwan County Plaindealer: “The 
(library) demonstration was made possible 
here with the decision of the Watonwan 
County Home and Community Chairmen 
that their groups will sponsor the demonstra- 
tion locally. Mrs. E. C. Meier is library 
chairman of the Home Community Lead- 
ers; Mrs. August Peterson is secretary; Mrs. 
C. J. Nelson is chairman of the Leaders; 
Mrs. Alfred Hovden is a member of the 
library committee; Miss Evelyn Morrow is 
Home Demonstration agent.” 

Ormsby was the first county station to 
open (May, 1941) with LaSalle and Odin 
opening next, and Madelia and Lewisville 
were completing their plans. The sponsor 
for the Ormsby library was the local Booster 
club, the Riverdale Township Farm Bureau 
sponsored the LaSalle Station and the Needle 
Art Club paid the sponsors fees for the Odin 
Library. Lewisville’s fees were paid by the 
Wednesday Club, while Madelia drew on 
funds that had been donated to a local library 


committee by members of a live stock pavil- 
ion project. The libraries at Butterfield and 
Darfur were opened in August, 1941, which 
completed the circle for the county. Others 
who paid sponsors fees were Darfur com- 
munity, Fieldon Farm Bureau and the Odin 
Farm Bureau; the total amount received 
from the entire county at the time was 
$209.68. In all instances space and services 
for the care of the books, except at Madelia 
and Lewisville where W.P.A. Library at- 
tendants were in charge, were donated. 

A delegation from the Watonwan Library 
Committee appeared before the County 
Commissioners December, 1941, and in- 
formed the Commissioners that over 7,500 
books had been circulated, and 300 books 
had been purchased or accepted as gifts by 
the County Library Committee during the 
nine months of its existence. The Commis- 
sioners favored putting the issue on the elec- 
tion ballot in November, 1942, and provided 
the allocation of funds derived from a one 
mill tax if the vote carried in November. 
The county library was voted in, 1,375 to 
1,045. $6,728.90 was the total amount re- 
ceived the first year. 

Mrs. Will Curtis, co-owner of the Waton- 
wan County Plaindealer, wrote many stories 
in the interest of the county library and vol- 
untarily spoke to various groups in St. 
James. Because St. James would not con- 
tribute money from local taxes, it was im- 
portant for the people to know the details. 
Mrs. Curtis, a member of the St. James Pub- 
lic Library Board at that time, showed a sin- 
cere interest in rural library service. 


Mr. Lee Zimmerman, Director of Libra- 
ries, met jointly with the County Commis- 
sioners, the Public Library Board and the 
County Library Committee to explain the 
state library law and to stress the value of 
the county library service. 

The County Commissioners appointed 
Mrs. E. C. Meier, Mrs. August Peterson, 
Butterfield, Mrs. Edward Noonan, Madelia, 
Mrs. Glen Barber, Darfur, and Mrs. Beth 
Norris, Lewisville, to represent their respec- 
tive districts as members of the Watonwan 
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County Library Board.* Their immediate 
duty was to appoint a librarian, to lease a 
well located building for the library office, 
and to set up a budget. 

Mr. Zimmerman met with the County 
Library Board and helped by explaining the 
American Library Association standards for 
organizing a library, and recommended pos- 
sible applicants for the position of county 
librarian. 

The Watonwan County Library, located 
in the Bratrude Building in St. James, was 
formally opened March 1, 1943. Mrs. Flor- 
ence J. Wellhausen had been appointed the 
county librarian, Mrs. Althea Baumgardner 
the assistant, and Mrs. Ed Edmundson was 
the library attendant at the Madelia Library 
station; while all the other stations were on 
a voluntary basis. 

Evidence of the effectiveness of county 
library service is shown in the growth of the 
eight county library stations. Library com- 
mittees have been organized in each town. 
Four of these groups have found it neces- 
sary to find larger rooms, or more shelving, 
for their libraries. The Madelia library 
moved into a room in the Community Hall. 
The Butterfield Commercial Club is pro- 


viding book shelves in the local hardware 
store for their library. The Library Com- 
mittee at Odin appealed to the Needle Art 
Club, the original sponsor of the Library 
Project in Odin, and shelving for additional 
books has been built at the Odin post office. 
Because the room in the LaSalle Creamery 
was needed for office space, the LaSalle Li- 
brary Committee made arrangements to 
have the library moved to Sletta’s store. The 
libraries at Lewisville, Darfur and Ormsby 
have adequate facilities for the coming year. 
The eighth station is in a Parochial school 
and does not serve adult readers 

Beginning March 1, 1944, each station, 
except Madelia and the parochial school, will 
receive a stipulated amount each month to 
be considered as a service fee for space and 
service given to the county library. 

The report as submitted to the State 
Liprary Division including the months of 
March through December, 1943, shows these 
pertinent figures: (1) Book Collections — 
2,039 titles purchased, 1,475 gifts; (2) Circu- 
lation — 12,260; (3) Income — $6,729; (4) 
Expenditures — Salaries, $2,084; Books, 
$2,143; Rent, $460; Furniture, $513; Sup- 
plies, $190; Travel, $242; Telephone, $30; 
Miscellaneous, $63. 


Station Population Location Book Capacity Circ. Hours 
BUTTERFIELD 511 Hardware store 300 820 store hours 
DARFUR 132 Community Hall 400 1,742 every day 
LA SALLE 139 Sletta’s store 250 275 store hours 
LEWISVILLE 301 Community Hall 300 1,579 3 days wk. 
MADELIA 1,652 Community Hall 700 5,601 96 hrs. mo. 
ODIN 198 Post Office 250 542 office hrs. 
ORMSBY 183 Post Office 250 913 office hrs. 
SOUTH BRANCH _ Rural Parochial school —_—iwt...... school 
ST. JAMES Rural Bratrude Bldg. —s—it*=t.... 4 2,288 152 hr. mo. 


*It should be noted here that a county library board was appointed by the commissioners which did not contract with 


the existing public library at the county seat for extension of 


book service to rural people. At the joint meeting 


between the commissioners and the public library board the State Director of Libraries pointed out that the existing 
public library did not have the necessary facilities such as large basic book collection, housing and staff for serving the 


entire county, 
public library. 


and that the library income from the county would be approximately six times that received by the 
He believed that under these circumstances the library should be administered by a board directly repre- 


senting rural people and urged that such a board be created. He pointed out also that while the law made it mandatory 


for a board of county commissioners to contract with an existing public library, 


the Attorney General's office has 


rendered an opinion which did not make it illegal for a separate board to be appointed under certain conditions.—EDITOR. 




















The Lyon County Library 


Extra Appison ScHNICKEL, County Librarian 


Mrs. Schnickel became librarian of Lyon County in March, 1944. She was born and 
grew up in Marshall. Her grandfather was one of the first pioneers to settle there. She is 
a graduate of the University and of its library school, was formerly librarian of Central 
High School, Fargo, N. D., and has been also a school librarian in the Minneapolis system. 


Although for sixteen years members of the 
Marshall Public Library Board had been 
toying with the idea of county service (ex- 
tension, as it was called in those days) and 
substantial book charges had been made to 
rural residents using the public library’s 
facilities, it was not until Mrs. Lennartson 
became the public librarian that interest was 
aroused among rural people who became 
aware of the advantages of a county library 
system. A borrower, Mrs. Kolhei of Cotton- 
wood, being on the Welfare Board, heard of 
the W.P.A. library demonstration, sent cards 
to people who might be interested, and 
called a county-wide meeting to discuss the 
desirability of obtaining a W.P.A. library 
demonstration. A W.P.A. supervisor was 
present to explain the aims and objectives of 
the Lisrary Diviston’s extension program 
and to inform the group the manner in 
which Lyon County could obtain a W.P.A. 
county library demonstration project. As the 
result, on February 17, 1941, the Lyon 
County Library Association was organized 
in the Marshall Public Library Building. 
Officers were elected and plans discussed to 
obtain book donations from within the 
county to supplement the collections of books 
loaned by the Lrsrary Division of the State 
Department of Education and the Works 
Progress Administration. A second meeting 
was held on March 26th. Following this 
there were local book drives sponsored by 
ladies’ aids, 4-H clubs, homemakers, study 
and sewing clubs. $1.00 per 100 population 
was raised by individual contribution and 
club donations through teas, socials, etc. 

Interest grew as the result of fine pub- 
licity through local papers, talks at the Sev- 
enth District Convention of Federated Wom- 
en’s Clubs, which was held at Marshall in 
May, 1941, as well as at the county meetings 
held at Russell in October, 1941, and at Cot- 
tonwood October 10, 1942. Two local peo- 


ple were interviewed on the subject over 
WCCO. Mrs. L. E. Norstad of Cottonwood, 
chairman of the Lyon County Library Asso- 
ciation, was interviewed by Darragh Aldrich 
in October, 1942, and Mr. Frank White, 
State President of the Farm Bureau, was 
interviewed by Florence Lehman. 

It was on May 5, 1942, that a delegation 
of about thirty individuals from all parts of 
the county met with the Board of County 
Commissioners and asked them to levy a one 
mill tax to establish a permanent county 
library. After hearing various spokesmen, 
including Frank White, of the Farm Bureau, 
and Mrs. George Lowe, of the Marshall Li- 
brary Board, and accepting the many peti- 
tions from their constituents, the board asked 
many questions on the set-up and more time 
to consider the matter. After due considera- 
tion, the County Board called in a commit- 
tee from the Library Association and in- 
formed them that before making the levy 
they would like to meet with the Public 
Library Boards from Tracy and Marshall 
and make sure that one of them would be 
willing to contract. They pointed out that 
the levy could not be made until July any- 
way, so there was plenty of time to consider 
the library fully. They invited Mr. Zimmer- 
man to the meeting on June 2 and extended 
an invitation to the members of the Lyon 
County Library Association as well. The 
feeling at that time was that the library was 
sure to become a reality. However, later, the 
mayor of Cottonwood, who had said from 
the start that he favored the library, and who 
was instrumental in making the council 
rooms available for the local station and in 
having the council pay part of the sponsor’s 
contribution, told the commissioners that 
every business man in Cottonwood and many 
farmers were against the library. He had 
refused to say anything during the meeting 
so consequently his remarks were not taken 
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too seriously by the commissioners. Never- 
theless, the commissioners were not fully 
convinced of the advisability of the project, 
and they refused to establish the library at 
their meeting June 2nd. They were not 
interested in the provisional levy either. In 
fact, one of them remarked that is was not 
necessary. 

As the result of a petition signed by more 
than 1,000 freeholders, the Board of County 
Commissioners on October 2, 1942, passed a 
resolution to submit the question for the 
establishment of a free county library to the 
voters at the election in November. The 
method provided by law for financing a 
county library was through a tax levy not to 
exceed one mill on the dollar on all taxable 
property within the county not being already 
taxed for library purposes. 

Some opposition developed as the date for 
voting approached. On October 3oth an arti- 
cle suddenly appeared in all county papers 
which gave the estimated annual cost per 
township should the library issue carry. It 
urged the voters to vote against such a levy. 
The articles were inserted by a Cottonwood 
resident and purported to represent the Tax 
Payers’ Association —a non-existent group. 
This plea was immediately answered by a 
counter-article in support of the project, 
which appeared in the Marshall Messenger 
and was inserted by Mr. Frank White, Presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Farm Bureau. 

However, the results of the vote were grat- 
ifying, and the county library was accepted 
by an affirmative vote of 2,651 as against a 
negative vote of 2,126, a majority of 525 votes 
for the library. Seventeen of the thirty-one 
precincts favored the project. The Marshall 
vote was the deciding factor in the outcome. 


A plan was then formulated to draw up 
the contract and get the library system started 
by February, 1943. On the evening of No- 
vember 24, 1942, there was a special meet- 
ing of the County Board attended by Mr. 
Zimmerman, State Director of Libraries, Mr. 
Molle, acting County Attorney, and mem- 
bers of the County Library Association. Mr. 
Zimmerman explained in detail the type of 
library system which should be established 
and the kind of contract which should be 


drawn up. However, Mr. Molle said that 
since no provisional levy had been made, he 
was quite sure that no appropriation could 
be made for library purposes. This state- 
ment was confirmed on January 5, 1943, at 
a meeting between the County Commission- 
ers and Mr. Bromen, County Attorney, when 
the latter made it quite clear that since the 
county books were being closed the first part 
of the year, a provisional levy could not be 
made and an appropriation was illegal. 
There was the question of what to do: ter- 
minate the book service which had been or- 
ganized by the Lisrary Division and the 
W.P.A. or continue to operate on a very 
small scale until the first appropriation was 
made available in 1944. The latter was 
agreed upon, an attendant to be at the cen- 
tral station Saturday afternoons and eve- 
nings for the exchange of books. 

As the result of public pressure by loyal 
library supporters throughout the county, the 
Attorney General in February approved a 
loan of $100.00 a month in anticipation of 
the one mill levy. With this amount the 
Lyon County Library Association continued 
to function during the year 1943 and hired 
an attendant for afternoons at the central 
station. On the basis of this set-up the 
Lisrary Division permitted its own and the 
W.P.A. books, which had been turned over 
to the Drviston on the termination of the 
W.P.A., to remain in the county until the 
library received its first appropriation. 

The final contract was drawn up on De- 
cember 7, 1943, between the Board of County 
Commissioners of Lyon County and the Li- 
brary Board of Marshall. Provision was 
made for a county advisory committee, made 
up of one resident of each district and ap- 
pointed by the respective commissioners, to 
meet semi-annually with the Marshall Li- 
brary Board in an advisory capacity. The 
Marshall Library Board under the law be- 
came the governing body empowered to 
appoint librarian and staff. 

The county headquarters was set up in the 
basement of the Marshall Carnegie Public 
Library building, the space not to exceed 
one-half of the large room at that time used 
as a city rest-room. Article 5 provides for an 
annual report by the County Librarian which 
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shall include names and locations of stations, 
facilities offered at each, number of books in 
circulatior number of contracting schools, 
and all expenditures made from the County 
Library Fund. Bills are approved by the Car- 
negie Public Library Board and then sub- 
mitted to the County Board for payment out 
of the library fund, which is to be kept by 
the County Board. It was estimated that 
approximately $9,000.00 would accrue from 
the one mill tax levied on all taxable prop- 


erty of Lyon County which had not other- . 


wise been taxed for library purposes. 


On March 15, 1944, the librarian was ap- 
pointed, and work commenced—assembling 
all the books at the central station, listing 
each on slips with full catalog information, 
ascertaining which books must be returned 
to the Lrsrary Division, and which were 
permanently to remain in the county, weed- 
ing the collection, accessioning desirable 
titles, sending 170 to the bindery, visiting and 
equipping all stations and organizing six new 
ones. Now, four months later, 3,077 books 
have been accessioned, all pockets and cards 
are being retyped, a union file and catalog 
has been started, and $990.00 worth of new 
books have been processed and distributed 
to stations. Approximately one-third of each 
station’s collection is redistributed each 
month. 


It is yet too soon to determine definitely 
just how the county fund will be finally ap- 
portioned. It was felt that in the beginning 
it was most important to purchase books, 
and more books, so very little has been spent 
to date on furnishings and equipment. In 
fact, some of the crates dating from W.P.A. 
days are still being used for stacks and tem- 
porary partitions. The north end of the base- 
ment has been utilized, shelves built around 
the three walls and a small space partitioned 
off for work room. Also a card catalog case 
and a small desk have been purchased. With 
the next allotment it is planned to buy a li- 
brary desk, table and chairs. A verticle file 
will have to wait a few months. 

The library started out on March 15, 1944, 
with $2,466.43 available. Now, four months 
later, $2,732.00 has been spent. Of this 


amount $990.76 (36.26%) has been spent on 
books. Slow deliveries of orders outstanding 
make it somewhat difficult to assemble 
enough books in a hurry to equip the four- 
teen stations. A total of $944.00 (34.55%) 
has been spent on salaries for a librarian, an 
assistant, and a typist who has been called in 
occasionally. This amount also includes the 
fees for station attendants. No station rental 
is paid. Other expenditures have been: Fur- 
niture, $126.50 (4.639%); Improvements, 
$153.92 (5.63%); Mileage, $51.82 (1.9%); 
Rent, $280.00 (10.25%); Supplies, $185.00 
(6.77%). 

Six stations have been added to the origi- 
nal W.P.A. set-up of eight. The stations are 
located as. follows: Amiret, barber shop; Bala- 
ton, council room; Burchard, general store 
and post-office; Cottonwood, separate room 
in the city building; Dudley, general store; 
Florence, general store; Garvin, bank; Ghent, 
shoe store; Green Valley, grocery store; 
Lynd, post-office; Marshall, library; Russell, 
telephone building; Sampson’s corner, the 
store; Taunton, drug store. Station attend- 
ants are responsible for keeping station rec- 
ords, getting books returned to stations, ob- 
taining and filling requests, and collecting 
fines. They are paid 25c an hour. In some 
places the library is open definite publicized 
hours each week. The minimum is five 
hours. In the stores and the bank there is 
service whenever the establishment is open. 
We pay $5.00 a month for this type of serv- 
ice station. 

There is much to be accomplished in the 
near future, but a substantial and encourag- 
ing start has been already made. Facilities 
and services must be expanded, especially in 
the two largest stations, and plans are now 
under way for that expansion. The June 
apportionment, amounting to $4,616.28, will 
permit hiring a trained assistant and the 
building of a basic book collection at once. 
The librarian feels definitely that she must 
spend more time in each locality, which will 
require trained personnel at the central sta- 
tion to do the cataloging. Improvements in 
shelving and station equipment will have to 
wait until the book collection is sufficiently 


built up. 








The County Library—How To Get It! 


For the information and guidance of those 
who may be interested in organizing county 
libraries either now or in the post-war period, 
the procedure outlined below is effective 
and, if followed should bring results. 


ORGANIZING FOR ACTION 

At the very beginning it is imperative to 
organize a strong library association made 
up of people from all sections of the county. 
Usually such an association has its inception 
in one or a few individuals or, perhaps, in 
a small, local organization such as a woman’s 
club. 

A few individuals meet, organize them- 
selves into an action committee, make plans, 
and discuss residents of the county who may 
be well-known or influential and who may 
be expected to support, if not to lead, in the 
organization of a county library campaign. 
Post cards or letters should then be sent to 
those selected inviting them to meet at a 
central point chosen by the committee for a 
discussion on obtaining a county library. 

At this first meeting the action committee 
should explain the existing library situation 
in the county, the need for a book service 
organized on county lines, the laws govern- 
ing the organization of a county library, the 
probable difficulties in the way, and the most 
likely methods of approach. 

Out of this meeting a county association 
should be organized. Officers and commit- 
tees should be appointed, also district and 
local leaders for every section of the county. 
Regular meetings should be scheduled or else 
they should be held periodically at the dis- 
cretion of the officers. 

The association can begin its work advan- 
tageously by bringing the county library plan 
before the officers of the various organiza- 
tions within the county. Groups such as the 
Farm Bureau, Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
rural school teachers, Grange, American Le- 
gion and others should be approached and 
addressed by members of the county library 
association and should be asked not only to 
cooperate in the movement but to join the 
library association and to attend its meetings. 


EpucaTIONAL CAMPAIGN 
Considerable information on the library 
and its advantages should be assembled and 


widely disseminated throughout the county. 
The Lrsrary Division should be requested 
to provide this information. It has on hand 
gi radio scripts, 5 prepared talks for use be- 
fore groups or clubs, 4 leaflets on the county 
library, and a special supplement for news- 
papers covering two eight-column pages. All 
of these publicity materials were used most 
effectively on the W.P.A. State-wide Ex- 
tension Project. They are suitable for use in 
any county library campaign designed as 
they were with this purpose in mind. Only 
slight revision relative to names and statis- 
tical data for the specific county is required. 

The editors of all the newspapers in the 
county should be contacted, won over to the 
county library movement and urged to pub- 
lish the materials supplied by the association. 
In addition all important, well-known peo- 
ple, particularly governing officials of the 
towns and villages, should be approached by 
association members, informed of the move- 
ment and their support solicited. 

Displays and posters should be arranged 
at every opportunity, at county fairs or at 
meetings of county organizations. Leaflets 
on the county library should be distributed 
at all organized group conferences whenever 
possible. Rural school teachers might be 
asked to pass out leaflets to their pupils who 
may be expected to take them home and, in 
this way, get them into the hands of farm 
folk. 

The purpose behind a well-planned, edu- 
cational campaign is obviously to convince 
the rural voter of the benefits of the county 
library and to induce him to support the issue 
at the polls. A favorable vote, therefore, de- 
pends almost entirely upon how well rural 
people understand the county library and its 
services and how much they want it for 
themselves. It is for this reason that educa- 
tional promotion is so essential. 


MeErTHops oF EsTABLISHMENT 


The library laws provide two methods by 
which county libraries may be organized: 

1. The Board of County Commissioners 1s 
authorized to establish and maintain at the 
county seat or any other city to be deter- 
mined, a public library for the free use of all 
residents of the county and may levy a tax 
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not to exceed one mill for its maintenance on 
all property which is not already being taxed 
for library purposes. 


Under this provision the commissioners 
voluntarily establish the library but it is un- 
likely that they will make a tax levy, espe- 
cially the maximum one mill permitted by 
law, unless they are convinced that the rural 
people want county-wide book service. Sup- 
porting evidence becomes necessary and can 
be obtained by the county library association 
through the circulation of a petition among 
the voters. It becomes a relatively simple 
matter to obtain any number of signatures 
and it is at this point where the educational 
promotion campaign begins to pay divi- 
dends. 

At the time the petition is presented to the 
commissioners, chairmen of the local dis- 
tricts in the county should be induced to 
attend; also as many lay people as can be 
prevailed upon to go. The ablest speaker 
among the associstion’s membership should 
be selected to present the petition, to state 
the library’s case, and to urge that the maxi- 
mum one mill levy be made directly by the 
commissioners. 


Following the main speaker other citizens, 
one from each commissioner’s district and 
known by him, should speak in behalf of 
the county library. He should call attention 
both to the large local representation pres- 
ent and to the large number of residents from 
his district who have signed the petition. 
This is an effective, convincing approach 
which may bring a favorable decision by the 
commissioners. It was this approach which 
was so successfully used in Stearns County 
by its own county library association in ob- 
taining voluntary action by the commission- 
ers who made the full one mill library levy 
which yields the county $12,000. 

2. If such a county library be not other- 
wise established, the board of county com- 
missioners, upon the petition of 100 freehold- 
ers of the county, shall submit the question of 
such establishment to the voters at the next 
county election. If a majority of the votes cast 
on such question be in the affirmative, the 
board of county commissioners shall estab- 
lish the library and levy a yearly tax for its 
support, not to exceed one mill. 


It is under this second provision that most 
county libraries are established since few 
boards of commissioners will voluntarily 
make a tax levy for a county library under 
the first provision. They prefer to throw the 
issue into a general election and permit the 
electorate itself to decide the matter. 
Whether the vote is favorable or otherwise 
the commissioners have not thereby incurred 
the displeasure of the voters. 

It requires little time or effort on the part 
of a county library association to secure the 
names of 100 freeholders. Several weeks 
prior to the election the association’s main 
efforts must be directed to a last minute pub- 
licity campaign through the medium of the 
platform, the radio and the press, to persuade 
the electorate to cast an affirmative vote at 
the polls. If the issue wins, the library is 
ready to be established as soon as the tax 
levy is made and the money for the library’s 
maintenance becomes available. 


Gettinc Unper Way 

According to Minnesota law if there is a 
free public library in the county, the board of 
county commissioners may contract with the 
board of directors of such library, upon such 
conditions as may be agreed upon between 
such boards for the use of such library by all 
residents of the county, and may place under 
the supervision of the said library board the 
county library fund for the extension of the 
free use of said library to the residents of the 
county. 

The law formerly made it mandatory for 
the commissioners to contract with an exist- 
ing public library within the county for ex- 
tension of book service to county residents 
but at the last session of the legislature the 
law was amended to make it permissive. 

It is to the best interests of rural peop'e for 
commissioners to contract with an existing 
public library that can offer reading rooms, 
housing facilities and a large basic book, 
magazine and reference collection. Under 
the contract system duplication of existing 
library resources is avoided and the county 
library fund can be invested in personal serv- 
ices and in a large general collection of cur- 
rent, useful books. 

In counties having only small, weak and 
inadequate public libraries, the commission- 
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ers should not contract but instead should 
appoint a county library board to administer 
the fund and to establish a satisfactory library 
system for the county. The law provides for 
this form of library management. It directs 
that the board of county commissioners shall 
appoint a county library board of five mem- 
bers whose powers and duties shall be the 
same as those of a board of directors of any 
free public library in a city or village. As the 
county library board operates in the same 
manner as the public library board, it is un- 
necessary to go into the details here. 

The chief difference between the county 
library managed by a public library under 
the contract system and that administered by 
a county board, is that in the first instance 
the public library already established and 
strong, simply extends its service area from 
city to county lines: In the second instance 





books. 


whom we fight. 





Ane Books Essential? 


Today millions are deriving help, inspiration, courage and diversion — from 
y g g 


Books are saving priceless man hours by making available, to all who can read, 
all the skills of all the crafts so vital to victory. 


Books are explaining to a bewildered nation why we fight — how, where, and 


Books reveal our friends, unmask our enemies. 


Books help us to understand our country, our world, the history, the geography, 
the people, their customs, their ambitions. 


Books take us where our men are fighting and make them better fighting men. 
Books give us all that mankind has done and dreamed and planned. 

Whatever man has accomplished or hopes to accomplish is yours — in books. 
Are books essential? Try to imagine a democracy at war — without books. 


— Malcolm Johnson, President, Book Publishers Bureau, Inc. 


a completely new and expensive library sys- 
tem must be built from the ground up involv- 
ing large financial outlays and requiring a 
long period of time before it is in a position 
to render good book service. 


PROFESSIONAL AssISTANCE 

It should be kept in mind that in organiz- 
ing and promoting a county library cam- 
paign the Lrprary Division of the State De- 
partment of Education should be consulted 
before the campaign is launched and guid- 
ance should be solicited after it is under way. 

One of the Diviston’s main functions is to 
organize and to develop library services for 
all the people in the state where none now 
exists. It is always ready to extend guidance 
and assistance to those requiring help, espe- 
cially those who are concerned with the task 
of creating county library systems in areas 
without them.—t. F. z. 
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Fifty-first Conference 


The Executive Board of M.L.A. has decided to hold a convention this fall. This deci- 
sion was reached after consultation with the Convention Department of the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Commerce which is in active touch with the Minneapolis District Office of 
Defense Transportation. Convention headquarters will be the Hotel Lowry, St. Paul. 
The dates are October 5 to 7. It is suggested that reservations at the hotel be made imme- 
diately because of the crowded condition due to the war emergency. 


Knowing that all libraries are short staffed and that it will be difficult for librarians 
to be absent longer than is necessary, the Council has condensed the program making the 
opening session Thursday evening. Section chairmen are arranging brief meetings in order 
that more time may be given to sessions of general interest. An effort is being made to 
have helpful exhibits of books and library materials. Posters will be displayed which offer 
suggestions for library publicity. 


We are fortunate this year in having the president of A.L.A. in our membership. 
Mr. Vitz will address the convention. Mr. John R. Tunis has been secured for one of the 
general sessions. He will be of special interest to librarians who work with children and 
young people because of the contribution he has made to their literature. Dr. Mortimer J. 
Adler from the University of Chicago will speak Friday evening. His subject will be 
“How to Read a Page.” 


The Lrsrary Division will have a desk where Mr. Zimmerman or members of his staff 
will be available for consultation on library problems. 


Voluntary Certification 


The committee on Voluntary Certification of librarians in Minnesota is now revising 
the list. Some librarians were certified for a limited period of 1, 3 or 5 years. If your 
certificate has expired and you wish it renewed, please notify the secretary of M.L.A., 
Miss Marion Phillips, roor Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis 3. The committee will consider 
new applications for certification in the near future. 


Honor Roll 


M.L.A. is compiling an honor roll of professional library staff members in Minnesota 
who have entered the armed services. Please inform the secretary of any librarians from 
your staff or community whose names should be added to this list, together with the name 
of the unit in which they are serving (infantry, artillery, aviation, navy, etc.). Names 
below have been submitted to date: 


Olga M. Bergran Evelyn Z. King Lt. Harry R. Stritman 
Robin Fawell Capt. C. H. Kretzschmar —_ Robert H. Symonds 
Margaret Hannegan LeRoy H. Linder Gomer Williams 
Robert Hoag Margaret McGuire Arthur Zalkin 


Anthony E. Merki 
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MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Tentative Program 
Firry-FIRST CONFERENCE 


Hotel Lowry 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
October 5, 6, 7 
Theme: Buritp ror Tomorrow 


Thursday 


Registration 
Exhibits open 
Informal Reception 


Friday 


First General Session, Rella E. Havens presiding 
Welcome by the Mayor of St. Paul, Hon. John J. McDonough 
Welcome by Perrie Jones, Librarian, St. Paul Public Library 
The Library’s Objective — Carl Vitz, President of A.L.A. 
A Study of Blueprints — Symposium conducted by Frank K. Walter, 
Chairman of the Planning Committee 


Luncheon Meeting of Catalog Section 


Second General Session 
Business Meeting 


Minnesota Association of Hospital and Medical Librarians 


Section Meetings 
Trustees’ Section 
Junior Members’ Round Table 
County Section 


Section Meetings 
College Section 
Small Public Libraries Section 


Third General Session 
“How to Read a Page” — Mortimer J. Adler 


Saturday 
Children’s and Young People’s Section Meeting 
(Continuation of other sectional meetings if necessary) 


Fourth General Session, Jean Gardiner Smith presiding 
Address — John R. Tunis 
Final Business Session and Adjournment 
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County Librarians Organize 


At a meeting on May 14 and 15 county 
librarians from Blue Earth, Lyon, Martin, 
Waseca and Watonwan Counties met infor- 
mally at Fairmont to jointly discuss their 
problems. Out of this meeting grew plans 
for a permanent organization to include two 
meetings annually in spring and fall. Emily 
Mayne, Martin County librarian, is chair- 
man. Another meeting is scheduled for fall. 


Free On Request 


A few years ago the library laws of the 
state were published as a supplement to the 
December, 1937, number of Library Notes 
and News. A copy of this supplement was 
sent to all libraries in the state, but for a 
number of reasons a surprising number of 
libraries do not have these laws. 

All libraries not having a copy of Minne- 
sota Library Laws may obtain one on request 
from the Lrsrary Division. This compila- 
tion of laws should be in every public library 
and should be kept permanently on file. 


For Sale 


The Faribault Public Library has for sale 
the library furniture listed below. Those 
interested should contact the librarian, Miss 
Marian Kaul. 


Lisrary Bureau, Dark Oak: 


15 drawer card catalog cabinet with top and 
leg base, also sliding shelf unit. Dimen- 
sions 33 wide, 17” deep, 44” overall ht. 

Round table—Dimensions 25” ht., 48” diam- 
eter. 4 small straight chairs to match 14” 
ht. 

Round table—Dimensions 28” ht., 48” diam- 
eter. 4 straight chairs to match 16” ht. 
Two rectangular tables — Dimensions 36” 
x 60” diameter, 28” height. 8 straight 

chairs to match 16” ht. 

Double-faced display case and bulletin board. 
Consists of sloping shelf and cork bulletin 
board on each side. Dimensions 33” high 
to bulletin board, 42” wide, 25” deep. 


(Cork bulletin board is for signs and lists 
of books on display. Each shelf holds ap- 
proximately 28 books.) 

Sloping top table with bench. Table — 26” 
high at front, 34” high at back. Top—18” 
x 78”. Companion bench—15” high, top 
13 X55. 

Sloping top table (glass top with map of 
Fairyland) with bench. Table—26” high 
at front, 34” high at back. Top—r18” x 64”. 
Companion bench—15” high, top—13” x 
55 : 


Personnel 


e Agnes Brown, Stearns County librarian 
has resigned her position to accept an assign- 
ment as Librarian of the U. S. Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Wold-Chamberlain Field, Minneapolis, 
where she will organize a library. 


e Rosemary Bowers, former Gilbert public 
librarian and for the past year and a half 
assistant librarian of the Stearns County Li- 
brary, has been appointed to succeed Miss 
Brown as County Librarian. 


e Anita Saxine, library director of the Wi- 
nona public schools since 1940, has been 
appointed Librarian of the Winona Public 
Library succeeding Miss Ethel Binney who 
has retired because of illness. Prior to 1940, 
Miss Saxine was reference librarian of the 
Winona Public Library for three years, and 
from 1935-37 was Gilbert public librarian. 


e Lelia Hall formerly Librarian of the Kan- 
abec County Library has been appointed to 
the staff of the Lisrary Drviston. She takes 
the place of Lucile Iten who has joined the 
WAC. 


e Hazelle Anderson, Montevideo public li- 
brarian has resigned her position to accept 
appointment as librarian of the Rochester 
graded schools. She is succeeded by Flor- 
ence Nelson, formerly Buhl school librarian. 


e Elenora Gralow has resigned as librarian 
of the Sauk Centre School and Public Li- 


brary. Margaret Swedberg has been ap- 
pointed to succeed her. 
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Summer Institute 


A total of 190 librarians attended the In- 
stitute for Public and School Librarians held 
at the Center for Continuation Study, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota June 28-30. The theme 
of the Institute was New Metuops 1n Li- 
BRARY SERvicE. Among those present 149 
were from this state. Other states repre- 
sented were: Wisconsin—13; Iowa—8; Mis- 
souri — 5; Illinois — 4; North Dakota — 3; 
Michigan—2; and one each from Nebraska, 
Oregon, Idaho, South Dakota, Wyoming 
and Florida. 

Of those attending 86 were school and 
college librarians, 62 were from public li- 
braries, 2 from special libraries. In addition 
there were 33 teachers and administrators 
present. 

Purpose of the Institute was to stimulate 
discussion on modern methods in library 
work with special emphasis upon problems 
of the small school and public library in rela- 
tion to their work with adults and young 
people. 

Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, Director, 


School Libraries, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Education, spoke on library work 
with young people which was followed by a 
panel discussion led by Miss Irene Haynor, 
Librarian, University High School, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

On the second day, Miss Alice M. Farqu- 
har, Chief, Readers Bureau, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, talked on library work with 
adults and an open forum, presided over by 
Dr. E. W. McDiarmid, followed. 

At the Institute’s third session Mr. Harold 
Hamill, Kansas City Public Librarian, ad- 
dressed the Institute on the practical aspects 
of library administration in the small school 
and public library. Dr. Donald Strout pre- 
sided over the round table discussion that 
followed. 

A special feature of the Institute was the 
individual and group conferences held by 
the speakers on the afternoons of the Insti- 
tute. Those who desired met with the guest 
speakers by appointment either singly or in 
groups to discuss professional problems. 


Looking Over the Mail 


(Excerpts from letters received by the Library Division from patrons requesting books) 


e “I have a rug weaving loom which I do 
not know how to operate it being second 
hand so cant find out from anyone and taught 
you maybe have some information on how 
to thread it.” 


e “Dear Sirs: A few weeks ago I had from 
your Library. Books viz ‘Pilgrims Progress,’ 
and also Uncle Toms cabin. Have you got 
these two books? by Rolvaag. Giants in the 
Earth. and ‘Peder Victorious.’ if not both 
send out either one or both. You are doing 
a fine thing in this department.” 


e “Dear Library people: I am returning 
printed matter on Patrick Saint I thank you 
so much. It was just what we needed. I can 
see it meant research work, and took time, 


labor, and a keen interest in your fellow men. 
With best wishes,” 


e “I am 12 years old. Will you please send 
me some books to read? I would like to 
read something on Paul Bunyan. Please 
send me the list of books for 12 year old 
girls.” 

e “I am trying to sell a 60,000 word novel 
entitled “Gallant Gambler.” Would you be 
so kind as to send me a list of the names and 
addresses of publishers who specialize in light 
fiction of the general western type?” 

e “Will you please send us a list of books 
that we may obtain from your free traveling 
library. We are a couple of farm folks that 
will soon enjoy electric lights and would like 
some good reading material to read. Thank 


” 


you. 
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Under this department, to be published from time to time, will be included interesting 
letters from patrons commenting upon their problems and the meaning of our book service 
to them. The format, spelling and grammar of the original version are retained in print. 


“~~. 1L Work, Work and Save” 


e “Dear Librarian: I am trying to solve the — and + type puzzles in the “Read 
Magazine.” 

I have old reference books, but would like to borrow or buy (if not too expensive) a 
list of the late noted people, places etc. The ad ran in the Rochester Post Bulletin. I wrote 
them asking if they could tell me of such a list. I received the answer (over). Perhaps 
you have such a list on your shelves? If so may I please borrow or rent it for a time — 
then get an extension of time if need be. I used to do that. Have forgotten, now, the 
books I had. Will gladly pay postage or rental. 

There are such answers as Sik or sky, & Badoglio, of which we read but Ben Hecht, 
Zorina, Nimitz and John Kassan I cannot find, thus far. In this John K. one I have to 
use wand. I’ve had wand in former ones. If I could use wond, I can find John Kasson, 
but I think I ought not change the word. 

Webster prints — compare wond with wand and wound. I wonder if this is a worth 
while project? Some people say its useless to try. I’ll enclose stamp, thank you and await 
an answer. Yours for Victory. I work, work and save, save, flatten tins for my neighbors 
and myself —then had to write Mr. Cedric Adams to get them moved from the stores. 
Thanks. — P.S. As a reference ask State Secretary Holm. He married one of my neighbor’s 
girls.” 


“  . . Before | Get To Old” 


e “Dear Madam: I am returning the two books today titled “The Violin How to 
make it, also the book Culture. 

I regret to say that I didnt get time to read this book but will order it at a later date. 
You see I have been building a log house out into the country & have been moving. I 
getting ready to plant a garden so am awful busy. I will have more time to read a little 
later on. I appreciate the books that you have sent me & I assure you that I am studying 
them every spare moment I have. 

I am reading the last book you mailed on violin making which I am enjoying very 
much. 

Thanking you again for your help I will close & will write later on when I have a 
little more time as I intend to do a great deal of reading of good books in the future as 
I want to improve myself as much as possible before I get to old.” 
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Minnesota In Print 
Compiled by Agatha L. Klein 


This list is a supplement to the booklist on the same subject appearing in the September 


1941 issue. 


Books About Minnesota 


Eddy, S. and Surber, T. Northern fishes, 
with special reference to the upper Missis- 
sippi valley. Univ. of Minn. press, 1943. 
4.00. Descriptions of 150 fresh water fishes 
found in Minnesota and the area around it. 


Havighurst, Walter. Upper Mississippi. Rev. 
ed. Farrar, 1944. 2.50. This edition cen- 
ters the attention on the river rather than 
the Scandinavian settlements. 

Holbrook, S. H. Burning an empire. Mac- 
millan, 1943. 2.50. Forest fires and their 
results. Several chapters on Minnesota fires. 

Nute, G. L. Lake Superior country. Bobbs, 
1944. 3.50. Miss Nute of the Historical 
Society fills this book full of history, de- 
scription, good stories of the region and 
excellent biographical sketches. 

Writers’ program. Minnesota Arrowhead 
country. (American guide series) Whit- 
man, A. 1941. 2.50. A guide to the pleas- 
ures and interests of this section. 

Writers’ program. Bohemian flats. Univ. of 
Minn. press, 1941. 1.50. The story of this 
small area along the Mississippi just below 
St. Anthony falls in Minneapolis. 


Non-Fiction By Minnesota Authors 


3anning, M. C. and Culkin, M. L. Conduct 
yourself accordingly. Harper, 1944. 2.00. 
A discussion of good manners and the 
need of recognition by each person of the 
rights, needs and feelings of others. 

Beach, J. W. American fiction, 1920-1940. 
Macmillan, 1941. 2.50. A penetrating an- 
alysis of the work of Dos Passos, Heming- 
way, Caldwell, Faulkner, Steinbeck, Far- 
rell, Wolfe and Marquand. 

Carlson, E. R. Born that way. Day, 1941. 
1.75. A Minnesota man afflicted with spas- 


tic paralysis from birth tells his life story. 
He became a prominent doctor and helped 
other spastics to learn self-control and ad- 
just to life. 


Christensen, C. M. Common edible mush- 
rooms. Univ. of Minn. press, 1943. 2.50. 
Descriptions of 50 species for the inexper- 
ienced person. 


Keen, G. G. and Hutchins, A. E. Let’s all 
grow vegetables. Univ. of Minn. 1944. 
1.00 pa. A practical guide to simple vege- 
table gardening. 


Kenny, E. and Ostenso, M. And they shall’ 
walk. Dodd, 1943. 3.00. Life story of Miss 
Kenny’s devotion to the cure of infantile 
paralysis. 


Ohnstad, Karsten. World at my fingertips. 
Bobbs, 1942. 3.00. A Minnesota boy goes 
blind during his last year in high school. 
This book tells of his triumph of readjust- 
ment and the completion of his education. 

Osgood, P. E. Say I to myself. Harvard univ. 
press, 1944. 1.75. Essays on the “artistry 
of self-management” by a former rector in 
Minneapolis. 

St. George, T. R. C/o Postmaster. Crowell, 
1943. 2.00. A Minnesota army corporal 
recites his interesting experiences in train- 
ing camp, boarding a transport, exploring 
Australia, etc. 

Tyler, A. F. Freedom’s ferment. Univ. of 
Minn. press. 1944. 5.00. A study of the 
religious movements and the efforts toward 
social reform in U. S. history to 1860. 

Warren, R. P. Selected poems, 1923-1943. 
Harcourt, 1944. 2.50. A book of adult 
poetry written by this University of Minne- 
sota professor. 
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Fiction With a Minnesota Setting 
Or By a Minnesota Author 

Chidester, Ann.* No longer fugitive. Scrib- 
ner, 1943. 2.75 Portrait of a young Irish- 
American, grandson of a Minnesota pio- 
neer who makes his decision concerning 
his part in the war. 

Chidester, Ann.* Young Pandora. Scribner, 
1942. 2.50. Story of a young girl’s life in 
a Minnesota town and at the university 
during the late 20’s and 30’s. Not for the 
conservative. 

Chute, M. G.* Innocent wayfaring. Scrib- 
ner, 1943. 2.00. Tale of young love in 
Chaucer’s England. Will appeal to high 
school girls. 

Chute, M. G.* Sheriff Olson. Appleton, 
1942. 2.00. Nine short stories about a 
kindly but unintellectual sheriff in a small 
Minnesota town. 

Davis, K. S. In the forests of the night. 
Houghton, 1942. 2.50. Psychological 
study of a drunkard, a U. S. forester in 
Northern Minnesota whose courage had 
been weakened by a war neurosis. 

Emmons, D. G.* Sacajawea of the Shoshones. 
Binfords & Mort, 1943. 2.50. Fictionized 
life of the woman who guided Lewis and 
Clark. 

Guy, Earl.* Heaven is a sunswept hill. Mac- 
millan, 1943. 2.50. Substantial, lower 
Mississippi river-bottom farmers are forced 
to leave their homes almost every year be- 
cause of floods but return to rebuild and 
harvest another crop. 

Lewis, Sinclair.* Gideon Planish. Random, 
1943. 2.50. Satire on a philanthropist and 
his extravagant and ambitious wife. 

Lundeberg, O. K.* Song of Aino. Augs- 
burg, 1942. 1.00. Romance of a young 
Finnish-American girl living in the Arrow- 
head country. 

Mudgett, H. P.* The Seas stand watch. 
Knopf, 1944. 2.75. Historical sea novel 
of the period between 1780 and 1812. Not 
easy reading. 

Odlum, Jerome.* Morgue is always open. 
Scribner, 1944. 2.00. A good detective 
novel. 

Ostenso, Martha.* O river, remember! Dodd, 
1943. 2.50. Saga of two Minnesota pio- 
neer families from the 1870's to the pres- 
ent. 


Proctor, E. E. Turning leaves. Dodd, 1942. 
2.50. A family story laid in Minnesota 
which concerns primarily the two oldest 
daughters. 

Seeley, Mabel.* Chuckling fingers. Double- 
day, 1941. 2.00. “Shivery story of ven- 
geance murders in a Minnesota lumber 
magnate’s family.” 

perme Eleven came back. Doubleday, 1943. 
2.00. Mystery story laid in Wyoming. 

Stong, P. D. Iron mountain. Farrar, 1942. 
2.50. Lively tale of life in a Minnesota 
mining town, where Balkan and Scandi- 
navian miners work. Not for conservative 
reader. 

Wallis, R. O. S.* No bones about it. Dodd, 
1944. 2.00. There is plenty of action in this 
mystery romance. 

..... Too many bones. Dodd, 1943. 2.00. 
This is a horrifying mystery story with an 
anthropological background. 

Warren, R. P.* At heaven’s gate. Harcourt, 
1943. 2.50. Portrays presentday life in 
Southern state very realistically with em- 
phasis on psychology and sex. Not for the 
conservative reader. 

Wetherell, J. P.* But that was yesterday. 
Dutton, 1943. 2.50. After nine years of 
happy marriage Jinx lives over in retro- 
spect her college days and broken romance. 
.... Shut the door behind you. Dutton, 1944. 
2.50. The story of Alex Brainerd and her 
family pictures our social world and chang- 
ing values. 

Wise, E. V.* Mary darlin’. Appleton, 1943.. 
2.00. Story of a courageous pioneer Min- 
nesota woman who was first a nurse and 
then a nun. 


Children’s Books 


Acker, Helen.* Three boys of old Russia. 
Nelson, 1944. 2.50. Stories of the boy- 
hood and youth of Tolstoy, Gorky and 
Chaliapine. 

Bennett, D. A.* Golden almanac. Simon & 
Schuster, 1944. 1.00. Stories, verses, songs, 
bits of advice and many illustrations ar- 
ranged by the seasons. 

Brock, E. L.* Here comes Kristie. Knopf, 
1942. 1.75. Humorous story of two Min- 
nesota boys, Elmer and Einer, and their 
experiences after they acquire a white 
horse. 


*Indicates that the author is a Minnesotan. The annotation notes whether or not the subject matter pertains to Minnesota. 
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Brock, E. L.* Then came adventure. Knopf, 
1941. 2.00. Boys and girls have exciting 
experiences on their secret island in Lake 
Superior. 

Topsy-turvey family. Knopf, 1943. 
2.00. A new teacher is coming from 
Maine to Minnesota and the Wiggin 
household excitedly prepares to welcome 
her. 

Comfort, M. H.* Winter on the Johnny 
Smoker. Morrow, 1943. 2.00. A family 
spends the winter on a boat in the ice 
bound river near Stillwater. 

Gag, Wanda.* Nothing at all. Coward, 
1941. 1.50. An invisible dog becomes see- 
able. For youngest readers. 

Havighurst, Walter and Marion. High prai- 
rie. Farrar, 1944. 2.00. Pioneer life of 


Norwegian family in Minnesota and Da- 
kota. 


Judson, C. I. They came from Sweden. 
Houghton, 1942. 2.00. A Swedish family 
pioneer in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


Lovelace, M. H.* Betsy-Tacy and Tib. 
Crowell, 1941. 1.75. Three little girls in 
a Minnesota village. 


deli Down town. Crowell, 1943. 2.00. These 
adventures take place in 1900, when Betsy, 
Tacy and Tib are 12. 


hal Over the big hill. Crowell, 1942. 2.00. 
Further adventures of the three little girls. 


Regli, A. C. The Mayos; pioneers in medi- 
cine. Messner, 1942. 2.50. The lives of 
the three Mayos told for young people. 


Of Professional Interest 


e Simple Library Cataloging by Susan Akers 
(A.L.A., 1944. $2.25) in a third edition dis- 
cusses new services such as the simple printed 
cards available from the H. W. Wilson Co., 
the new editions of A.L.A. Catalog Rules, 
Sears’ subject headings and the Decimal 
classification. Especially designed to give 
those with little training the specific help 
they need. 

e Pictorial Library Primer by Mrs. Winifred 
L. Davis, formerly chief of Library Exten- 
sion for the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, is a very useful tool for the librarian 
of the small public library without formal 
library training or only very limited train- 
ing. The library methods described in this 
manual are the simplest and include pic- 
torial descriptions of step by step processes. 


e Introduction to Reference Work by Mar- 
garet Hutchins (A.L.A., $3.50) gives a well 
rounded picture of what reference work is. 
There are 28 chapters which discuss the han- 
dling of reference questions, selection and 
organization of reference materials, organi- 
zation and administration of reference serv- 
ice and evaluation of reference work. 


e Library Extension Under the WPA (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944, $3.00) by Dr. 


Edward B. Stanford is an informative and 
interesting book on the WPA library project 
as an experiment in federal aid to libraries. 
The study is based on first-hand observations, 
on project statistics, reports and records. ‘This 
book will be of special interest to Minnesota 
librarians for in it two case studies of state- 
wide projects, one of which is Minnesota, 
have been carefully examined. The story of 
this project is of absorbing interest and 
should be read by all librarians in the state, 
especially by those in public libraries. 


e Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries, 
A Manual for Teachers and Librarians, 4th 
ed. (H. W. Wilson, 1944. $1.80) is intended 
for teachers and librarians giving library 
instruction. Chapters cover methods of in- 
struction; the library and its arrangement; 
the book; the card catalog; the dictionary; 
encyclopedias; reference books; indexes; bib- 
liographies and note taking. 


e Melvil Dewey by Fremont Rider (Ameri- 
can Library Pioneers, No. 6, A.L.A., 1944. 
$2.75) is an intimate picture of the man who 
gave libraries the Decimal Classification, the 
first library school, and was instrumental in 
starting both the Library Journal and the 
A.L.A. 
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e One thousand books for hospital libraries 
by Perrie Jones (U. of Minnesota Press, $.50) 
is an annotated bibliography containing lists 
of fiction and non-fiction books for convales- 
cent patients. It should be especially useful 
as a guide for those public libraries which 
send loan collections to hospitals with no or- 
ganized service. 


e The Council on Books in Wartime has re- 

cently issued its gth, roth and 11th List of 

Recommended Books. 

9th List 

How new will the better world be? by Carl 
Becker. Knopf, 2.50. 

Unfinished business by Stephen Bousal. 
Doubleday, 3.00. 

My unconsidered judgment, by Noel Busch. 
Houghton, 2.75. 

The road to Teheran, by F. R. Dulles. Prince- 
ton, 2.50. 

U.S. S. R., by Walter Durante. Lippincott, 

.00. 

The long Balkan night, by Leigh White. 
Scribner, 3.00. 

A guide for the bedeviled, by Ben Hecht. 
Scribner, 2.50. 

Japan’s islands of mystery, by Willard Price. 
Day, 3.00. 

This is it, by Harry Davis, ed. Vanguard, 
2.50. 

The devil and the deep, by C. M. Dixon. 
Scribner, 2.75. 

First fleet, by Rex Ingraham. Bobbs, 3.00. 

D Day, by John Gunther. Harper, 3.00. 

A bell for Adano, by John Hersey. Knopf, 
2.50. 

The curtain rises, by Quentin Reynolds. Ran- 
dom, 2.75. 

Bataan: the Judgment seat, by Lt. Col. Alli- 
son. Macmillan, 3.50. 

Tarawa, by Robert Sherrod. Duell, 2.00. 


10th List 

A walk in the sun, by Harry Brown. Knopf, 
2.00. 

Captain retread, by Donald Hough. Norton, 
2.00. 

The wounded get back, by Albert Q. Maisel. 
Harcourt, 2.50. 

War atlas for Americans. Simon & Schuster, 
pap., 1.00; cl. 2.50. 

My unconsidered judgment, by Noel Busch. 
Houghton, 2.75. 


The navy’s war, by Fletcher Pratt. Harper, 


2.75. 

The bells of Saint Ivan’s, by Robert Spencer 
Carr. Appleton, 2.00. 

The coming struggle for peace, by Andre 
Visson. Viking, 2.75. 

Germany, the last phase, by Gunnar Pihl. 
Knopf, 3.00. 

The idea of nationalism, by Hans Kohn. 
Macmillan, 7.50. 

A bell for Adano, by John Hersey. Knopf, 
2.50. 

Our hidden front, by William Gilman. Rey- 
nal, 3.00. 

Daybreak for our carrier, by Lieut. Max 
Miller. Whittlesey, 2.50. 

Lost island, by James Norman Hall. Little, 
2.00. 

Then there was one, by Eugene Burns. Har- 
court, 2.50. 

11th List 

The time for decision, by Sumner Wells. 
Harper, 3.00. 

U.S. war aims, by Walter Lippmann. Little, 
1.50. 

State of the nation, by John Dos Passos. 
Houghton, 3.00. 

The great decision, by James T. Shotwell. 
Macmillan, 3.00. 


Artist at war, by George Biddle. Viking, 


50. 

A walk in the sun, by Harry Brown. Knopf, 
2.00. 

War below zero, by Col. Bernt Balchen and 
others. Houghton, 2.00. 

War atlas for Americans, Simon, paper, 1.00; 
bds. 2.50. 

Argentine diary, by Ray Josephs. Random, 

.00. 

Look at the world, by Richard E. Harrison. 
Knopf, 3.50. 

The Nazis go underground, by Curt Riess. 
Doubleday, 2.50. 

Army of the shadows, by Joseph Kessel. 
Knopf, 2.00. 

The gravediggers of France, by Pertinax. 
Doubleday, 6.00. 

Headquarters Budapest, by Robert Parker. 
Farrar, 3.00. 

Onwards to victory, by Winston Churchill. 
Little, 3.50. 

Traveler from Tokyo, by John Morris. Sheri- 
don, 2.75. 








(i 
REFERENCE BOOKS OF 1941-1943 


By Constance M. Winchell 





A THIRD informal supplement to the sixth edition of Mudge’s 
Guide to Reference Books. Lists and describes about 750 im- 
portant reference works in all fields published during the past 


three years. 


There is notable emphasis on scientific and technical works, 
dictionaries, directories, etc., in special subject fields, diction- 
aries in some seventeen foreign languages including Chinese 
and Japanese, Latin American materials, and books related to 
the various branches of the armed services. Literature, the arts, 


and biographical material are, of course, not neglected. 


A cumulative index to all three supplements (1935-1943) 
makes location of particular items and of various parts of 


continuations easy. A mine of information in small compass. 


Published June 15. Heavy paper, $1.50 





ALSO NEW 


Introduction to 


REFERENCE WORK By Margaret Hutchins 


Written for students, administrators, and the reference staff. 
An entirely new treatment emphasizing principles and poli- 
cies, yet supplying a wealth of specific information con- 
cerning the day-to-day situations encountered by almost any 


reference worker. 


Published May 22. Cloth, $3.50 
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